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India has the potential to become a great superpower. But forty years from now there will 
be more than a billion people living in this country. Who will educate them? Who will 
care for them? And, most importantly, who will feed them? 

I have been trying to discuss with educated Christian students in universities and 
seminaries how we might best participate in India's development. For many of those I 
spoke with, however, caring for India and its people means caring for the Bible and Jesus 
Christ. If India is not developing, they say, it is because of our sins. Many of these same 
men and women have never read a book by Radhakrishnan, a novel by Narayan, or a 
poem by Tagore. They know more about Shakespeare and Dickens than about great 
Indian personalities. Some of them come from families who speak only English at home 
and are shy about speaking in local Indian languages. 

If this is the foundation we are giving our next generation of leaders, there is 
something inherently wrong with the way we teach our faith. Why else would we find it 
so hard to face the realities of our material world? If we are to help India to successfully 
meet the challenges of the next century, we will have to transform ourselves before we 
aim at transforming our society. Where do we begin? 

First, we need solid knowledge of today's world. For example, many Indians 
argue that secularism is the best answer to our problems. But what do we mean by 
secularism? French secularism? British secularism? After the emergence of modern 
secularism in Europe, "secular" powers were once again fighting each other. Within a 
brief span of time, eighty five percent of the world was militarily colonized. The first 
fifty years of the present century saw more than eighty million people killed by wars. Is 
this kind of secularism we need? 

Secondly, we need real concern for our world. One of my friends, a journalist, 
visited the renowned scholar Edward Said in a New York hospital. He was treated there 
for Leukemia. My friend told me that despite his sickness, Professor Said was very 
involved with pressing contemporary problems. When my friend asked him to rest 
because of his sickness, he said, "How can an intellectual relax and forget the sufferings 
of humanity?" I also remember how Bertrand Russell tore up his Labour Party card to 
protest British support of the US invasion of Vietnam. He was 93. Later he wrote a 
powerful book entitled War Crimes in Vietnam. If such "non-religious" intellectuals as 
these have been so concerned about our world, what about those of us who believe in 
God? 

Thirdly, to achieve transformation, we need real sacrifice. Material sacrifice. 
Some of us belong to well-off families and can live a comfortable life in different 
countries around the world. But with little sacrifice we can do many good and worthwhile 
things. I recall an American scholar who came to Tamil Nadu in the beginning of this 
century. He had neither electricity nor clean water, and had to adapt to hot weather and 
food. But after living in India for forty five years, this scholar produced for us some of 
our finest translations of Tamil literature. Today these valuable works stand as a 
testament to his dedication and sacrifice. 



Finally, to meet the hard realities of our secular world, we need - above all - 
cooperation. This does not necessarily mean that we must agree on ideas, but that we 
assist each other and work together with love and respect. I may disagree, for example, 
with a friend on certain issues, but this is not an excuse for me to distance myself from 
worthwhile activities in which she or he is involved. Real friendship, real cooperation, 
means that we do not abandon our friends, but join them in their times of need. 

When it comes to making India a great nation, people of different faiths can be 
united by a common commitment and love. With knowledge, care, sacrifice and 
cooperation, we can move forward together to successfully face the very real challenges 
of the future. 
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